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names. I might have traced it in the wonderment
with which the Polynesian sailor dwells on the end-
less expanse of the sea, in the jubilant outburst with
which the Aryan shepherd greets the effulgence of the
dawn, or in the breathless silence of the solitary
traveller in the desert when the last ray of the sun
departs, fascinating his weary eyes, and drawing his
dreamy thoughts to another world. Through all these
sentiments and presentiments there vibrates the same
chord in a thousand tensions, and if we will but
listen attentively we can still perceive its old familiar
ring even in such high harmonics as Wordsworth's

* Obstinate questionings
Of sense and outward things,
fallings from us, vanishings ;
Blank misgivings of a Creature
Moving about in worlds not realized.*

"No Finite without an Infinite.

What I hold is that with every finite perception
there is a concomitant perception, or, if that word
should seem too strong, a concomitant sentiment or
presentiment of the infinite; that from the very first
act of touch, or hearing, or sight, we are brought in
contact, not only with a visible, but also at the same
time with an invisible universe. Those therefore who
deny the possibility or the legitimacy of the idea of
the infinite in our human consciousness, must meet us
here on their own ground. All our knowledge, they
say, must begin with the senses.- Yes, we say, and
it is the senses which give us the first intimation of
the infinite. What grows afterwards out of this in-
timation supplies materials both to the psychologist